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Ancient Greece. By H. B. Cotterill. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1914. Pp. xxiv+499 with 153 plates. $2.50. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about this work is its elaborate illus- 
trations. There are four full-page maps, five beautiful colored plates of 
Greek vases, seven plates of coins, and one hundred and forty-one full-page 
half-tones. These plates are excellently described in the list of illustrations, 
the descriptions in some cases being quite elaborate. The plates executed in 
color are exceedingly attractive; the half-tones are well chosen and just miss 
being beautiful illustrations. They are printed in tinted ink and often lack 
the clear metallic effect of a half-tone, while falling far short of the soft beauty 
of the photogravure which it is intended to imitate. In spite of this fact 
it must be conceded that this is one of the most satisfactorily illustrated his- 
tories of Greece which has appeared recently. 

This volume covers the history of Greece from the earliest times to the 
destruction of Thebes by Alexander. The work consists of nine chapters, 
at the close of each of which are certain "sections." The narrative is carried 
forward in the main part of the chapter (often shorter than the "section"), 
and such subjects as art, literature, and philosophy are treated in the "sec- 
tions." This arrangement is apparently an admirable one, but when the reader 
estimates the amount of space actually given to a particular period he finds it 
amazingly short. The Peloponnesian War, for example, covers nineteen 
pages, while the "sections" devoted to the writers, the philosophy and the 
sculpture of the time cover forty-one pages. Perhaps this is as it should be 
after all, for the history of Greece was not written in blood, but in art. 

The author's attitude toward the traditional myths is one of sympathetic 
belief. The Trojan War is (with Bury) accepted as history (p. 7). The shaft- 
graves at Mycenae are supposed to belong to the Aegaean civilization and the 
beehive graves to the Achaean (p. 12). The invaders who destroyed the 
Aegaean civilization are believed to have been Achaean. Homer is not only 
personal, but (after Mackail) is the author of both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
When he reaches more historic ground, Mr. Cotterill places more belief in 
the ancient historians than do most modem authors. The battle of Marathon 
is narrated substantially as Herodotus gives it, although the belief in the 
rotation of command is now generally discarded. In general it might be said 
that Mr. Cotterill does not contribute to the study of Greek history any new 
theories or points of view. He has given us, however, a thoroughly readable 
history which covers the most important facts in the Greek civilization. His 
outline of Sicilian history in one of the " sections" (p. 404) is distinctly apropos. 
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When it comes to matters of art we cannot say that we are greatly impressed 
with Mr. Cotterill's judgment. The Greek "stelae" are hardly pathetic 
objects (p. 386). Powers has shown convincingly in his Message of Greek Art 
that the frieze on the Parthenon is not the work of Phidias, nor was it executed 
under his direct supervision, if the latter phrase means that Phidias is respon- 
sible for its artistic tone (p. 305). Perhaps the worst criticism is on p. 417: 
"There is a well-groomed, somewhat dandified air about the god and child." 
The god to whom he refers is the Hermes of Praxiteles. The statement that 
the "basilica" (at Pestum) is perhaps more ancient than the Neptune Temple 
will be accepted without a great amount of question. Careless proofreading 
must be responsible for the statement (p. 441), "How much more readily 
would everyone declare that he was a scamp and deserved their anger." In 
the index Mr. Cotterill separates into two heads Demosthenes the general, 
and Demosthenes the orator. 

Louis E. Lord 
Oberlin College 



Republican Rome. By H. C. Havell. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1914. Pp. xxiv+564. $2.50. 
This work belongs to the same series as Cotterill's Ancient Greece and is 
almost as notable for its lavish illustrations. It contains twelve full-page 
maps and sixty-five plates. These are all fully described in the list of plates 
preceding the text. There are no illustrations in color, but the half-tone work 
is admirable and the illustrations clearer and more satisfactory than in the 
companion volume. There are a number of plates of Roman coins which are 
described in the appendix. The narrative is continuous from beginning to 
end, and the device of "sections" is not employed. 

In judging the book it must be remembered that the author died before 
the work went to press, and that the text, therefore, never had his final revision. 
The narrative is straightforward and lucid, with no attempt at rhetoric, yet 
the style does not lack distinction. The book as a whole is readable and gives 
a satisfactory account of Republican Rome. Like Mr. Cotterill, the author 
places more confidence in the truth of the ancient myths than most modern 
historians. This fact is encouraging to all the students of the classics who 
believe that the ancient myths and legends contain much more truth than is 
often supposed. How much the author depends on the truth of the legends 
may be seen in his account of the sack of Rome by the Gauls (pp. 82 ff.). In 
following the traditional account of Roman history the author has retained 
some features which might better have been corrected. The conspiracy of 
Catiline, for example, hardly justifies the amount of space given it. More 
than justice has been done to Fabius Maximus Cunctator, whereas C. Fla- 
minius receives scarcely fairer treatment than he does at the hands of Livy, 
or the rest of the Roman aristocratic historians. 



